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T is much to be regretted, that the 


. Legiſlature ſhould have inſulted the 7 


public virtue and underſtandings of the | 
| Perthſhire Reſolution- makers, by pro- 


| poſing. ro them an employment fo de- 


_ grading, as that of preſerving their own 


ceenants from the idleneſs and debauchery 
* of Private Spirit-making, with the view 


of forming them to be uſeful members 
of Society 


Whatever may be the caſe of che We | 
| Frag it 1s plain that the wiſdom I 


of the Nation has made a much better 
Choice for our literary champion, the Au- 


thor of the Defence, than he has had diſ- 


cernment enough to make for himſelf, — 


- In the performance of the duty preſcribed 
to him, as a Citizen, he might have made 

” reſpectable figure; but when he becomes 

LY anduthor, to praiſe, would be to inſult him. 
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The elegance and warmth of this Writ- 


er's phraſeology, —his delicacy in campli- 


menting his opponent,—his hatred of all 
reſtraints impoſed upon Language, as well N 
as upon Stills, exhibit the ſpirit of a 


Freeholder in Literature, as well as in 


Perthſhire. 0 : ; 


It is a thouſand pities 1 a Vaduntebr 
of ſuch independent principles ſhould have 


engaged in a ſervice, the performance of 


which requires a diſcipline he has not yet 
condeſcended to undergo : — Inclination, 
however ſtrong, will not ſupply the place 
even " honeſt induſtry, far leſs of other 
es,—Much, therefore, am I afraid, 
that the Defence of the Perthſhire Reſo- 
lations will not have the effect intended 
by its Champion ; it will not prove him 
to be the able 2 2 recholder of that hon 


| county . 

The 4 of the CFE as ſane- 

thing i in it bold and fingular.— —The 
a 


1 is s fo very 7 0 we are told che Land- 


holders are often at a loſs to find out ay habitations 


— 


of their own nan "tk AS 
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| „ 
ſtrong phraſes of the enemy are culled out, 
and placed in the front, like a Grenadier 
Company. This raiſes in the Reader, 


the expectation of a terrible attack up- 
on the part of the Author; but he drops 


n * 


down at once, humble and reſentleſs. 


ng them over without any anſwer 
ſhould be deemed an acquieſcence under 


K 


mine upon what grounds they are made. 
A Reſolution to examine; being with 


ſuch ſolemnity intimated to the Public, 
we were anxious to know what the reſult 
was, i. e. whether the grounds turned out 


—* Theſe are heavy charges; and leſt 


them, I have thought i it proper to exa- | 


P. 2. 


good, or bad.— As this was a circumſtance 


of no moment to the Author, he naturally 


'k ſuppoſed1 it to be of as little to the Reader; 
and accordingly, in the very next ſen- 


tence, he appears buſied at an anſwer 


I am not perfectly clear, however, that 


« * I ſhould not have done better to have 
made #0 _anfaver at all. We agree with 
him: we admire the only ſtruggle his 


modeſty has made, chongh we cannot 
the 
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the other qualities he was about to ex- 
hibit.—I his gentle Reader, am not only 


not clear, but uncapable of comprehend- 


ing how a man could hive done better, 
by doing nothing at all, —True, the Public 


is immediately given to know, that if he 
had not made this ſingular exertion, the 


Writer of the Diſtillery Letter would have 
been left to contempt.—If any friend of 
mine ever gets into ſuch a woeful predi= 
cament, I ſhall recommend him to the 
Defender of the Perthſhire Faith, as a cer- 


tain. deliverer.—It will coſt that Writer 


no more than a fingle a MI either 
for or againſt him. 


It is our Author's opinion, That a De- 
fence of Highland Whiſky, like a Still, 
needs the ſlow fire of a Sentiment to ſet it 


going. The evidence of obvious truths | 


* 1s ever weakenet] by reaſoning on them. 


— This is no doubt a fad truth; and, by 


the plaintive tone of expreſſion, it is eri 
dent the Writer is very ſorry for it.— 


What ſignify obvious truths, without the 
evidences of chem! ? and what ſignify the 


evidences, 


d _ 


— 


. 


$2.5 
- evidences, unleſs he reaſons on them 
After all is done, it is no doubt confound- | 
edly provoking, that the whole of his pains 
ſhould only ſerve to render the evidences, 
and the truths, ſo much the weaker: Should 
he continue long at this rate, they muſt 
run the riſk of annihilation, leaving no- 
thing behind but a litter of words, —Thus 
a block of the hardeſt timber, in the hands 
of a bungling carpenter, is worked W 0 : 
to a heap of ſhavings*®. | 
He goes on And after Barbe axial | 
© ed all the cavils and miſrepreſentations 
* of this Writer, I ſhall not probably leave 
the minds of my Readers ſo ſtrongly | 
_ © impreſſed'by thoſe great truths I mean 
185 0 *. ko eſtabliſh;\ as they would be from 
ms. them fimply propoſed, as in the 
Perthſhire Reſolutions.'—Poor Gentle- 
man! let me adviſe him not to be ſo 
much caſt down. Things in this world 
are often not placed exactly in the order 
we, would wiſh them to be, and yet it is 
the beſt of RO worlds, Comfort 
42-717 
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| ſhould not be atwiciied at Gecand band; 
and therefore, I ſhall take the liberty of 
addreſſing the Gentleman anfelf, _ 
the preſent occaſion, | 

8 No doubt, Sir, if you begin bs weiken⸗ 
ing your evidences and truths, the ca- 
vils and miſrepreſentations of the adver- 
ſary muſt of conſequence grow Atronger; ; 
and your expoſing of them, will only help 
them to be better ſeen, to the detriment 


of your diminiſhed verities, But, what 


would you have us to underſtand by 
_ thoſe great. truths you mean to eſta» 
bliſh ? Are they the ſame, you a little 
before termed obvious truths ? for, bigneſs * 
has not the effect upon truths, as upon 
other things, of making them more viMſi- | 
ble; beſides, the fort laſt mentioned, are 
as yet neither great or ſmall, - They de- 
pend, for their eſtabliſhment, upon the 
| ſequel of your Defence: And you tell us, 
that * when all is done, they may not 
8 leave the minds of your Readers ſo 
oo e impreſſed, as they would be 
n them / 10 propoſed. — 
Now, | 


—— — —— —äͤ—ẽ — ——¾ 


1 


Now, Sir, pleaſe to remember, upon other 


occaſions, that an, eftabliſhed truth muſt, 
by the nature of things, make a much 


ſtronger impreſſion upon any mind, than 


one which is only propoſed ; for this reaſon, 


that eſtabliſhment includes both the pro- 


poſition and the proof. On the other hand, 
if you fail in the eſtabliſhment, as you 
ſeem very much to apprehend, it would 
have been better to have ſtopped at the 


propoſal, —Euchd, it ſeems, has not been 


able to impreſs upon your mind, thar an 


axiom is an obvious truth; but that every 
. propoſition muſt have its dembnſtration, 


and that a failure in the one, totally de- 
ſtroys the other. Of this, your Defence of 
the Perthſhire Propoſitions, is a very plain 
inſtance. But tho one thing be miſled, 


another has been hit: You have per- 


feectly ſucceeded in eſtabliſhing the very "7 


ſimple propoſition with which you ſet 
out, viz. That you had done much better, 
if you had done nothing at all, 1 


B ie 


Having thus annaliſed the logic of the 
Gentleman's preamble, I am afraid I muſt 
ſuſpe him of ſmuggling it, ſuch as it is; 
and that, as frequently happens, the goods 
have been ſpoiled in the. running. —He, 
withed to appropriate to himſelf ' the 
thought of a celebrated Writer, to grace 
the front of his Defence. — Monteſquieu 
ſays, Quand il agit de prouver des choſes 
* fa clarr, on eft fur de ne pas convaincre *. 
—Tho' ſtolen plate be miſerably defaced,- 
fome mark or other is often left, ſuffi- 
cient to prove the property, and reſtore 
it to the rightful owner. 

The next paragraph will not be aimed 
by any body.— In order (ſays our Au- 
| ©. thor) to render what I have ro ſay more 

| 45 I ſhall follow the order of the Re- 
* ſolution,” —As he has ſaid nothing at all 
about the matter, what he has to ſay. 
muſt come out very clear indeed. Per- 
haps he does not mean to /promiſe ſo 
much: he has only forgot that the com- 
parative is a very ſocial degree, and never 
willingly appears but in company with 
. 8 . 
* Eſprit de Loix, liv. 25. chap. 13. 


VVV 


the poſitive. I do not fo well underſtand 


the note belonging to the laſt- quoted 
ſentence, which is placed at the foot of 
the page :—* For the convenience of more 
* eaſy reference, the Reſolutions are hereto 
* annexed,” 

Till now, 1 imagined that it was the 
Author who referred, and the Reader who 
conſulted. If ſo, the annexing of the Re- 
ſolutions adds nothing to the Gentleman's 

eaſe or conveniency ; for, cither he or I 
£ can make a reference to the Library of 
the Vatican, as cafily as to our own Ap- 
pendix. 


At the 4th Meines, our Author tells 
us, the conteſt begins, —The letter-writer, 


it is remarked, termed it mere verbiage; 


and he adds, * OT ſlightingly of any 
Is 


argument, 
* ſwering it. — Here again I own myſelf 
informed. I thought, that when a man 


does no more than talk Sz of an 


argument, he only wiſhes to intimate 


that it is not worth the anſwering, — 


B G2 However 


eaſy method of an- | 


nas” 


I ai ne 


— — — rig m eee e a. 4 
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. 
However that may be, I deny the ver- 
biage. The Author of the Letter termed 


the Ath Reſolution verbage. When a 
word is tranſplanted from beyond ſeas into 


our language, it ought to be naturalized, 
or anglified, I do not know from whence 
garbage came; but it is certainly better 


than garbiage would have been. The 


Critic would do well to allow verbage to 
ſtand as it is. I inſiſt upon it, that theſe 


two words are Synonymes Francois, i. e. 


tho' producing general ideas of the ſame 


reſemblance, they differ materially in par- 
ticulars—Ex. gr. Verbiage is a number of 


words grammatically arranged, the effect 
of which is vox et preterea mhil, Verbage 
is a parcel of words in confuſion, ſignifying 
as little. I think I have ſome where met 
with an excellent illuſtration of this &. Let 


diſhes be words, and meat, ideas. Now, if a 


man were to ſet our Author down at a table 
covered with diſhes in good order, with- 
out any-thing upon them, this would be 


to treat him with a dinner of verbiage :— 


| | whereas, 
L' Abbe Girard. 


„ 
whereas, if he was preſented with a beap 


of the fame diſhes in the diſorder of 
the bye-table, this would be werbage — 


To give my fincere opinion of the matter 7 


I think the Author of the Diſtillery Let“ 
ter might have allowed the Perthſhire 
Reſolutions the honour of being verbzage : 
But I preſume) I have ſaid enough to 
create ſome apprehenſions in this Gentle- 
man and his friends, that the Defence of 
the ſaid Reſolutions is likely to turn out 
no better than mere verbage. 

I ͤdo not think that what I have to 


 fay, would be made more clear, by work- 


ing in the maſh- tun of arguments and 
facts which the Reſolving Freeholder has 
preſented to the Public: I believe it will 
be better to try if any- thing can be made 
of them by diſtillation. It is ſaid, that 
materials, otherwiſe good for nothing, may | 
be converted to ſome uſe by that method. 
The Author of the Letter upon the 
Diſtillery, has left us very little good mat- 


ter to work with, To him the Text muſt 


continue to * All that the Perthſhire 
Defender 


i  , 
Defender and I ſhall be able to ſtrike out 
between us, will only furniſh a very indif- 
ferent comment upon that piece, 
The arguments making the body of the | 
| Defence, from their number and diſagree- 
ment, have evidently been furniſhed by a 
general contribution, What, then, was 
to be expected but patch-work ? I have 
ſeen a man in a debating club, make a 
tolerable ſpeech, by borrowing words a- 
round him, like ſhillings to make up a 
reckoning, * No Miniſter (ſaid he) who 
had an atom of ſpirit, ever publicly 
acknowledged an error 1n his Taxes. 
Better to better to—you know what [- 
mean, Sir. Why, perſevere, I ſuppoſe. 
han you, Sir. — Better to perſevere . 
in the wrong,” &c. &c. &c. 
Now. to buſineſs. — The Author of the 
Letter upon the Diſtillery aſſerts, and 
it is not denied, that the Gentlemen of 
the Highland Counties have long been 
plying different Admiraſtrations, upon the 
ſubje of Spirit · making. It is alſo admitted, 
that the purpoſe of theſe applications was, 
| e 5 


* 


4 ek 
to be allowed to uſe Small Stills, prohibit- 
ed to the reſt of the kingdom ; and this, 
when obtained with much difficulty, the 


Perthſhire Reſolvers conſider as a very tri- 


vial favour, Very well-- What is the rea- 

| ſon that Small Stills were diſcharged all 
cover Britain? The Act of Parliament an- 
ſwers, That experience had proved them to 
be the immediate cauſes of all the frauds com- 


mitted againſt the Revenue in the article of 


Diſtillation, 


-The reaſons are obvious. 


From their ſize, they could eaſily be con- 


cealed; and it was impoſſible for the Offi- 


cers to attend ſuch as were entered, It was 


conſequently in the power of the lower 


claſs of people, to carry on perpetual frauds 


againſt theRevenue.--Is not the permiſſion, 
then, to uſe theſe implements, the moſt ma- 


terial and dangerous exemption which the 


Laws of Exciſe can admit of ?—Was it not 


yielding in favours of the H 8 the 
ce had taught 


great check which experie 
the Legiſlature to depend upon, for the 
protection of the Revenue of all the reſt 
of the kingdom. But here a queſtion is 
| I pus 
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put, What became of this reſerve, when, 


* by the very Statute in queſtion, Mr 
© George Biſhop of Maidſtone obtained 


© an exemption from the General Law, 


* without being attended with any penal- 
* ties againſt the inhabitants of Maidſtone? 
* —Ought his intereſt to have a greater 
weight in the Legiſlature, than the ne- 
ceſlities of 17 Counties of Scotland? 
— Mr Biſhop of Maidſtone had the 
merit of bringing to his country, the art 
of making Gin, equal, if not ſuperior, 


& 


to the beſt that Holland can produce, — | 


The proceſs required the waſh to be drawn 
off, much thinner than that for common 
corn-ſpirits ; ſo that ?wo gallons of the 


waſh he makes, 1s but equal in ſtrength 
to one. Now, as the duties are laid upon 
the waſh by meaſure, it behoved Mr Biſhop 
either to have paid double duty, or his 
valuable manufacture muſt have been loſt, 
It was of conſequence for the accommod- ; 
ation of the whole kingdom, and not for 


that of Mr Biſhop of Maidſtone, that a 


{mall variation was allowed in the proceſs 


of 


— 
A 
; U 


. 
of his manufacture. — Sufficient care, 
however, was taken, that this variation 
ſhould not be capable of being abuſed, 
or ſave Mr Biſhop a fingle ſhillirig of the 
revenue paid by his neighbours, His 
work is a great one. The revenue it 
produces, is able to pay the conſtant at- 
tendance of officers, who wait upon him 
night and day. The inhabitants of Maid- 

ſtone have no concern in this buſineſs, 
more than the inhabitants of any other 
place ;—and therefore, Mr Biſhop is not 
an inſtance in favour of the Perthſhire 
demand. If any man in the Highlands 
be able to produce Gin of his own manu- 
facture, equal to that of Maidſtone, and 
to make proof of the fact before Parlia- 
ment, he may depend upon being in- 
dulged with the ſame privilege. ü 
But, did not the exemption demanded 
go farther than the uſe of Small Stills ? 
Did not the Highland Gentlemen petition 
to pay the duty in a manner quite diffe- 
; rent from the reſt of the kingdom, i. e. 
; by licence upon the Still, in place of a duty 
EC © upon 


Cal 
upon che waſh Now, it is fit that all 
concerned ſhould know that theentered Di- 


— ſtillers of Scotland made an application of 


the ſame kind, and were refuſed. To them 


to have the ſhackles of Exciſe knocked off, 
and to be allowed the fair exertion of 
their own induſtry, for a ſum propor- 
tionable to the ſize of their Stills. — This 


5 has been indulged to the Highlands, and 


denied to them. In rhe third place, did 
not the Highland Gentlemen moſt ear- 
neſtly entreat, that their licence- money 
might be below the duties impoſed upon 
the reſt of the kingdom? and has not 
Government, with moſt unprecedented 
liberality, granted theſe three ſeveral ex- 
emptions ? —— Suppoling the uſe of a 
Thirty-gallon Still to be allowed to a 
Lowlander, it behoved him to work it 
under the reſtraints of Exciſe, and to 
pay the common duties upon rhe waſh. 
Were he to be indulged in having the 
annual amount of thoſe duties reduced 
1 a licence, it behoved him to pay 


Ir 160 


it would appear of itſelf a vaſt i immunity, 


(9) 


- bo 160 at keaſt, in place of . 30 paid 
in a Highland County. — How ſhould 
* be imagined that ſuch privileges 
could be granted by Government, with- 
out an uncommon ſecurity againſt their 
abuſe? — But the queſtion is anſwered. 
' © If the exemption aſked for the High- 
5 lands, had really a tendency to injure 
* the Revenue, this would have been a 


good reaſon for refuſing to grant it.— 


Here, for once, we perfectly agree: it is a 


very ſufficient reaſon, and that reaſon will 


yet have the effect it ought to have bad. — 


The Author of the Letter, it is ſaid, © has 


not pointed our in what manner it can 


have ſuch operation. — Was it neceſſary 


to uſe many words to inform Gentle- 


men, that the Law ought not to put it $i: 


the power of any number of ſubjects to 


underſell their neighbours in articles of 
traffic ?— Now, what have the Diſtillers of 
the Low Country to expect, ſurrounded 


by Seventeen Counties, who are to have it 


legally in their power to manufacture 


Spirits, not only for a fourth of the duties 
C 2 „ che 


P. 


33: 


( 20 } 

the former are dbliged to pay, hue clear 

of all reſtraints in the operation? And is, 

it not next to certainty, that without the 
the moſt effectual reſtraints, the market 

would be wholly ſupplied by. the e 
land dealers? 

The inſtance ar Fairntoſh, it is aid, 
© has no ſort of connection with the mat- 
* ter in queſtion, It would have been as 
much to the purpoſe to menrion the, 
* grant of the Iſland of Man to the Fa- 
* mily of Derby. Were a man's head to 
be bomb- proof, thick as a floating bat- 
' tery, I. ſhould not deſpair of his being 
made to comprehend, that were the Pro- 
prietor of any Iſland in the Britiſh Seas 
to ſolicit from Government the privilege 
of importation of prohibited goods for 
the uſe or conſumpt of chat plage, the 
very mention of the Iſle of Man muſt 
quaſh the ſucceſs of the requeſt. The 
| Uſe of Man had not a right to ſend a 

drop of Spirits into any part of 1 0 5 3: 
and yet, till the privileges of that Ifland. 
were removed, all the world knows 
what 


„ 


what the Revenue of this Country ſuf- 
fered by it. It was that circumſtance, 
which, to his honour, induced the Noble 
Proprietor to reſtore 1 it to his Country. — 
—To figure an inſtance more exactly ir in 
point than that of Fairntoſh, is im- 
poſſible. The privilege that Mr Forbes 
of Culloden obtained from the Parliament 
of Scotland, was no more than convert- 


ing the growth of his own proper lands 


into Spirits, at an inferior duty, which 
is the preciſe exemption granted to the 


| whole Highlands of Scotland by the late 
Act of Parliament; and it is very pro- 


bable, that a much ſhorter poſſeſſion than 
Mr Forbes has had, would be thought to 


beſtow a right upon every Sie ben in 


Governindent a 1 How their privilege, 


in proportion to the abuſe it, which is 
the caſe with Fairntoſh: at this moment. 


Nor will there be wanting Writers to re- 


proach the Legiſlature, and to convert its, 
liberality into a right.—It f is added, chat 


* * 1 


no new reſtrictions were to be impoſed 


upon 


ot 


— P ²˙ u . 


P. 36, 
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5 upon Culloden? 8 grant. No reſtrictions = | 


were requiſite, more than are contained i in 
the original grant, had they been obſerved. 


The value has all along lain in the abuſe ; 
and it is the difficulty experienced in re- 
ſtraining that abuſe, and confining the 


Leſſee to the terms of this exemption, _ 


which alone have forced upon Govern- 


ment the idea of purchaſing the privilege. 


The Exciſe-duty upon the real produce 
of a Highland Eſtate of L.700 per annum, 


could never otherwiſe be an object to the 
Revenue, tho every in inch of the land had 


been annually covered with corn, and 
every ear of that corn conſumed by di- 


ſtillation. 

No perſon (it is ad) 5 who wiſhes a 
© permanent advantage to the Highlands, 
© would think of aſking that they ſhould 
© be permitted to diſtil on ſuch terms as 

© would enable them to underſell the 
© Entered Diſtillers.” And yet, this is the 
very thing that was aſked, and the very 
thing which. was put in their power by 

55 late Act. — After all, che Gentlemen 


of ; 


{4 3 


4 of many parts of the Highlands are not 
ſatisfied; —they want Larger Stills, and 
Univerſal Permits —Nothing ſhort of a 
Free Trade in Spirits, with every advan- 


tage on their ſide, will give them content. 


But, independent of duties, the Author 


of the performance in queſtion, has broyght 7 


forward circumſtances, which ſeem of 
themſelves to be fatal to the ſcheme he 


meant to defend. It is a well-known 


fact, (he aſſerts), that none of the 
Spirits made in the Great Diſtilleries, 
have ever. found their way into the High- 


a 


— 


* to thoſe made in Small Stills, that it 
* 
Highlanders to the uſe of them. 
Here we have an open acknowledgment, 
that the Highlands have ſmuggled every 


drop of Spirits for their own conſumption, 


and that the Revenue draws not a ſix- 
pence from that quarter. But the other 
fact is more material. If the Small Still 
Whiſky be ſo much ſuperior | to the 


lands. They are ſo inferior in quality 


would be very difficult to reconcile the 
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edu of the Legal Stills, the market 


7 muſt of conſequence be ſecured to the 5 
Highland Manufacturers, and the Enter- + 
ed Diſtillers ruined, How then can the 


Legiſlature allow the uſe of implements 
to one ſet of men, which produces goods 
ſuperior in quality to what can be had 
from the. utenſils and the proceſs pre- 
ſcribed to others. The late AR, it ſeems, 
put it in the power of the Highlands to 


underſell the whole Traders who pay the 


Revenue, both in quality and price; and 


therefore, it was no wonder that the 


moſt abſolute ſecurity ſhould have been 


provided againſt ſuch deſtructive conſe- 
quences,. 


The late Geneial Diſtillery Bill was not 


the original one intended to be brought 
into Parliament. The Law, as it now 


ſtands, was paſſed, after a violent conteſt 


between the London and the Scotch Di- 
ſtillers. A ſyſtem of reſtraints had been | 
contrived by the former, which the latter 
judged would prove fatal t to their trade; 
a and 


/ 
3 25 3 


ck the principal point upon which the. 
Londoners. founded their argument, was 
an exemption of a ſmall part of the duties 
which they ſuppoſed the Scotch to be poſ- 
ſelled of. A ſtate of the matter was drawn 
up, upon the part of the Scotch, in which 
the miſtakes of their opponents were ob- 
viated, Upon the article of duties, the 
Scottiſh Diſtillers expreſſed themſelves in 
this manner“: It is an univerſal princi- 
ple, that no man, or ſet of men, in Great 
Britain, are entitled to any preference 
in the payment of public duties, whe- 
ther directly or indirectly, ſo as to en- 
able them to underſell other traders.— 
The Scotch Diſtillers pretend not to any 
ſuch legal privilege ; and therefore, the 
diſpute reſolves into a queſtion of ſim- 
* fact.. 


It was proved, that no illegal exemption 


[1 5 


* 


N 


- 


had been enjoyed; and therefore, no ſin- 
gular reſtraint could be legally impoſed. 
Nothing can be more oppoſite to the 
gore law of the kingdom, than the ex- 
; „ emptions 
* Caſe of the TOs Diſtillers of Scodand. 


/ 
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emptions beſtowed by the late Act of Par- 
lament, upon the Highlands of Scotland. 
No reſtraints could be too ſtrong againſt 
the abuſe of indulgences, ſo replete with 
danger to the Public, and NY to the 
Fair Trader. | 
That the Highlands cnt an uni- 
verſal ſcene of illicit diſtillery, at the date 
of the late Act, is perfectly well known, 
and ftands acknowledged :— Thar they 
were not content to ſmuggle for their 
own conſumption, but poured down 
their Spirits into the Low Country, is 
equally. notorious. —By them, and others 
in the ſame trade, the Spirit-market of 
Scotland has been wholly engroſſed ;—and 
is not this che declared reaſon, that our 
Entered Diſtillers, underſold and defeated 
in every part of their own Country, have 
been obliged to /end the whole of their 
Spirits to England, where they have Tra- 
ders taxed like themſelves to cope with? 
No example, I believe, can be ſhown in 
the records of the buſineſs of this coun- 
| he of ſuch egregious: error, as the Gen- 
tlemen 


4 


(a7) 


_ tlemen of the Highlands have been led 
Into, by the Framers of the Perthſhire 
Reſolutions. The late Act, by a con- 
currence of accidents, was allowed to paſs 
in their favour, without oppoſition. The 
attention of the Legiſlature is now parti- 
cularly rouſed upon the ſubject; and the 
object to come before them, is at once no- 
vel and alarming.—Upwards of 10 coun- 
ties“ in this kingdom, who took every 
method to evade the payment of the legal 
duties upon Corn Spirits, have had extra- 
ordinary indulgences beſtowed upon them, 
by the very Law, which ſubjected all the 
reſt of the kingdom to the ſame duties 
to the ſame utenſils Land to the ſame 
practice in the manufacture. The return 
which theſe grateful Counties have made 
for the unprecedented and dangerous in- 
2 dulgence with which they have been 
treated, ſeems rather the fruit of mad- 
neſs, than of ſober reaſon. 2 5 
The Legiſlature, which had condeſcend- 
ed to dev nt from the eſtabliſhed courſe, 
TIED 15 oats 2] wo 


The 17 Diſtricts are det to be equal to 
10 Counties. ä 


. 


to make ik Conſtitution itſelf bend to 
the convenience of the Highlanders, —or, 
according to the ſtyle of the preſent times, 
to violate the rights of the whole ſubjects - 
of Great Britain, — to yield up the Reve- 
nue, and even the Penalties incurred for 
the breach of the Laws, — had certainly a 
title to expect from that Choſen People, 
obedience. and gratitude.—— What has 
happened? The Perthſhire Reſvlutioniſts 
came forward, and, in the barſheſt tone, 
proclaimed aloud, That they would not 
give the ſmalleſt aid, to guard the exemp- 
tions conferred by the Statute, from abuſe. 
If Government has: given, let it take care 
of the conſequences of the gift: — we will 
not have an office impoſed upon us a- 
gainſt our will. Whatever conceſſions 
have been made to our Country, we wall 
make none in return. The Law may 
bow to us, if it pleaſes; we will not bend 
to the Law. Rey 
The, alarm Seca general, becauſe very 
few of ti Parties concerned underſtood 
the value of the favour they had receiv- 
ed; and others of them imagined, that 
they 


1 1 


chey four a good opportunity of went : 
ing them,—One Party declared, Give 
© us Larger Stills; —enlarge our Trade in 
Spirits; and we ſhall acquieſce with 
* every other circumſtance of the Act. 
Others, The Licence duty is too high: 
Wo Lower the duties; take the manage 
ment of the buſineſs from the Com- 
* miſſioners, and veſt it in the High- 
© land Juſtices of Peace—that will do 
* for us.“ In ſhort, each diſtrict want- 
ed an Act adjuſted to its peculiar-fitua- | 
tion and intereſt—The Perthſhire Reſolu- 
tioniſts have continued the original noiſe 
upen one key, viz. * The office impoſed 
e on them againſt their will, —the penal- 
* ties impoſed upon innocent Freeholders, 
wo for the tranſgreſſion of their tenants,.— 
8 and the extreme difficulty, if not the 
impoſſibility, of executing the office, or, 
in other words, of preventing ſmuggl- 
ing in the Highlands. Theſe articles 
I ſhall conſider ſeparately, under ſome 
hopes of proving to the Public, that the 
arguments adduced by the Defender f 
the Reſolutions, go to eſtabliſh juſt. the 
| | reverſe 


\ 


18 


reverſe of the poſitions he intended to 
found upon them. | 
The phraſe, impoſition of « an office, he bo 
been pleaſed to take in a ſenſe ſtrictly li- 
teral, whereas it is no more than a figure 
of ſpeech which ſome people are fond of. 
For example, I find it to be a favourite 
grace in our cloquentia forenſis.- When the 
Members of the College of Juſtice, in the 
beginning of the preſent century, were 
called upon to contribute a ſhare of the 
expence of ſupporting the poor, and of 
the neceſſary police of the Town, the Col- 
lege anſwered, That the Town of Edin- 
, burgh ought not to envy nor grudge 
their privileges; far leſs a privilege of 
this nature, of being free of the flaviſh 
and beggarly office of dighting their naſty 
5 Ardets, and feeding their idle Poor“. . 
When the Acts ſtated in the Diſtillery "va 
ter were paſſed, it never occurred to any 
of the ſubjects of Britain, that an office 
was impoſed upon them, of being centi- 
nels to churches or houſes, thzef-catchers, 
or watch-dog's to o Planting. The acuteneſs 


of 


| 1 


»  {nformation for the College of 1 _ 1710. 


46 


of our Author, has diſcovered a diſtinc- 


tion inviſible before: He has diſcovered, 


is to be raiſed on theſe Statutes, are ne- 
ceſſary articles of the public expence; 
and it is of no conſequence whether the 
money for anſwering them, be raiſed on 
each particular County, or on the Nation 
at large. Upon enquiry, I believe it will 
alſo be found, that every ſhilling of the 


That the purpoſes for which the money x. 


duties upon Corn Spirits, is pledged to 


the creditors of the Public: that the pay- 


ment of the intereſt due to theſe creditors, 


is a neceſſary article of public expendi- 


ture; and in caſe of deficiency, the money 
muſt be raiſed on the Nation at large. 


The Landholders, therefore, in exerting 


their utmoſt influence to prevent ſmug- 


gling, are doing eſſential ſervice to their 
King, their Country, and themſelves. — 
But nothing ſhall be done on compulſion, 


—By what means, it may be aſked, is the 
gracious aſſiſtance of our faſtidious Reſolu- | 
tioniſts to be obtained? Will Gentlemen 


* ſubmit to be driven like ſlaves, ' with 


* whips 


Fs 
* whips and ſcorpions ?? This is the moſt 
terrible leaſing-making * I ever heard. It is 
_ contrived, to make well-meaning people 
believe that Government keeps a pack of 
tame ſcorpions, to drive the Gentlemen 
of Perthſhire. Now, the Defence-Writer 
knows in his conſcience, (if he has one), 
that the whole of theſe creatures now in 
Great Britain, have been already drowned | 
in Whiſky.—In place of ſuch grievous 
4 pd, it is aſked again Would 
* 1t nor be better policy, to endeavour to 
gain them by good treatment, and rea- 
* ſonable advantages? Pray, are not the 
permiſſion of thirty-gallon Stills, in place 
of thoſe of four hundred, — the paying the 
duties by licence, — and the payment of 
I. 30, in place of L. I 30 per ann. — good 
treatment, and reaſonable advantages? 59h 
The Perthſhire Reſolutioniſts acknow-_ 
ledge the receipt of nothing bur the fimple 
allowance of Small Stills, * *And we cannot 
ks * fag : 


© A term in "the Scottiſh Law, which ab the 


© the crime of propagating falſe reports, to the * 


of Government. 


(OB 7 


ſay they but look upon it as an inſult to 


ſo trivial an advantage, we would ſub- 


mit to have our deareſt rights invaded. 
If this was not calculated to create im- 


Proper prejudices, ought not the manifeſto 


* 


do have informed the Public, that L. 30 


only was required of a Highlander, for 
the ſame operation which was to coſt all 
the other inhabitants of Great Britain 
L. 133, by the loweſt calculation?--To this 
wile reſerve, a great part of the concur- 
rence ſo haſtily given, and ſo much 

boaſted of, is to be imputed. 1 2:23 
Next comes a Leal — Sup- 
poſe (ſays the Defence) the Proprietors 
on the coaſt of Suſſex ſhould” be ſub- 
© jected ro heavy penalties, whenever 
any prohibited goods are landed on 
* the coaſt, how would this be reliſhed ?? 
"_ anſwer, extremely. ill, But the ſup- 
poſition is far ſhort of the caſe: I muſt 
be allowed to continue it a little, —Sup- 
pole the Gentlemen of Suſſex to apply 
to Parliament, to be allowed to import 
e theſe 


our underſtanding, to ſuppoſe, that, for 


a< . 
* 4 * a 


5 ( 34 ) 
theſe prohibited goods, either duty-free, 
or for a fifth- part of the legal duties, — 
How would this be reliſhed ?—Nay, ſup- 
' poſing further, that the conſideration of 
_ ſome peculiarity,” either of the country, 
or the people, ſhould prevail with Parlia- 
ment * to grant ſuch a privilege, would 
they not demand of the Gentlemen of 
| Suſſex, what ſecurity they propoſed to give 
to the. Public, for the prevention of the 
articles imported, from continuing their 
journey to the neighbouring counties ?— 
Would it not be a very modeſt and = 
cent anſwer for theſe Gentlemen, to ſay, 
Security hy that is no part of our pro- 
poſal; we will not even uſe our influence 
to prevent any ſuch thing. Good brandy, 
and good wine. our 1 muſt DAVE: If 


. Severals may be kgured, ſuch as, That it was im- : 

: poflible to prevent ſmuggling altogether ; and there= 
fore it was beſt to ſubmit to it quietly, and to take a 
little from them, in place of nothing: or they might 
ſay, that Coniac Brandy was ſo much ſuperior to 
Britiſh Spirits, that it would be very difficult to re- 
concile the Suſſex men to the uſe of the latter ſort, 
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your officers can catch them carrying it 5 
farther, good and well.— All this would 
be modeſty itſelf, compared to the Reſo- 
lutions of Perthſhire. We are only to 

preſume, that the Gentlemen of Suſſex, 
as individuals, had no further intereſt in 
the matter, than to have the pleaſure 

of drinking good liquors; whereas the 
the whiſky is to be made by the High- 
land tenantry. The people are not only to 23 5 
get their favourite beverage, but the pro- 
prietors, by the manufacture of it, are to 
draw as much money for their bad pro- 
duce, as any Gentlemen in Britain get 
for the beſt. | 

So much for Suſſex. Our Author im- 

mediately allows his fancy a wider range. 
«* Suppoſe (ſays he) the regulations which p. 1. 
the Writer of the Diſtillery Letter ſeems 
to think ſo juſt and reaſonable, were to 
© be adopted with regard to all the other 
© branches of the Revenue, and their ope- 
© ration extended over the whole king- 
* dom—LET ANY MINISTER DARE 

10 TRY THE EXPERIMENT! —A 

„ Wo , hopeful 
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hopeful experiment truly. For Heaven's 
fake! Mr Pitt, beware how you go on 
reducing the duties. — Tho' you have al- 
ready abated five parts in ſix to the High- 


landers, and a half to the. whole Iſland, 
by the regulations in the late Act — 


' tho' you ſhould now. proceed to bring a 
pound to be a ſhilling—nay, tho' you re- 


peal all the branches of the Revenue at once, 


you are not to expect any aſſiſtance from 
the Freeholders of Perthſhire, to your 


favourite ſcheme of putting an end to 
Smuggling *. | | 
The-next point, being a matter of al, 


ought not to admit of much diſcuſſion; 


but the concerned, it ſeems, will have it 


otherwiſe. I ſhall therefore put the que- 


ſtion Do the Gentlemen of the High- 


lands poſſeſs ſufficient influence over their ; 
tenantry, independent of common law, 
to fufill the purpoſes of the late Act of 


Parliament, or not Sometimes 1 it is ac- 


| |  _know- 
* The Miniſter 0 wa no thanks from this Coun- | 


ty, though he declared in Parliament, that it was 


the circumſtances of Scotland which chiefly induced 


him to propoſe the laſt general returns of the du- 


ties upon corn-ſpirits. 


SE OY. 


knowledged, that they poſſeſs it; at other 


times, it is confidently ſaid that they do 


not,—In one page, their influence has 


been exerted in favour of Government; 


in the next, it was never put to trial.—I 
am now to extract from page 7th. 


| be ſeconded mY famine, I admit it to be 
| of 


That the Proprietors in the High- 
. have great influence over their 


tenants, is very certain; and I believe 
it to be true, that when a ſcarcity was 
apprehended, moſt of the Small Stills in 
this County were ſtopped. But it does 


by no means follow, that the Gentle- 
men can act with the ſame effect in 


preventing frauds againſt the Revenue. 
The lower claſs. of people feel the ne- 


ceſſity in the one inſtance, very diffe- 


rently from hat they can be expected 
to do in the other. They will ſubmit 
readily, under the dread of impending 
famine, to meaſures which, in the other 


caſe, they would take every method of 
evading.” 


If their influence, to Jn ea; muſt 


Defence, 
p- 7. 
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{> ) 5 
of very little conſequence; for, wich the 
ſame aſſiſtance, they might tame the lions 


of Nemea, and bulls of Baſhan, were me 
to be caught in Perthſhire. 


* 


A little farther, the idea of this matter 
alters ſurpriſingly. — It is no doubt a 
very deſirable object to engage the 
Proprietors in the Highlands to exert - 
that influence which they actually poſſeſs, 
in favour of the Revenue. That this 
method would be atterided with the- 
deſired effect, there is the greateſt rea- 
ſon to believe. An inſtance is imme- 
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Lay 


Lag 


La 


diately given. So long as it was poſſible 
© for the people of the Highlands to di- 


* ſtil in a legal manner, the County of. 
Perth were at great pains to prevent illi- 
cit practices; and various Reſolutions 
of the County, to 1 purpoſe, might be 

produced. This is cautiouſly expreſſed, 

It is not ſaid that the Highlanders ever 
did diſtil in a legal manner, but that it 
was at one time poſſible for them to do ſo ; 


La 


and then, what did the County of Perth do? 
It made — —This Great County, 


it 


EO 


it ſeems, is mightily given to reſolving, 


Were theſe Reſolutions ever executed ?— 


Are the good effects of them to be found 
in the records of Exciſe? No- no-no! 
When laws were made (continues the 

Gentleman) which amounted to a total 
prohibition, and left no option to the 
country; it is not to be wondered at, 
if the zeal of the Gentlemen was conſider- 
ably abated.'—Zeal !—-why, in the very 
page preceding, the Writer tells his op- 
. ponent, * That he need not have expreſ- 


* 
C 
c 
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© yours of ſo many Noblemen and Gen- 

* tlemen ſhould have ſo little ect upon 
©'the tenants, ſince it never was aſſerted 
that any ſuch endeavours were uſed. f 
This is not all, In one place, Govern- 

ment is adviſed to court the E ighland 
© Gentlemen, to exert the power, bf which 
« they are really poſſeſſed Hand yet, in 


another place, the Writer wiſhes to per- 
ſuade the Public, that the aſſiſtance of 
the ſame-perſons is not worth the ſeek- 


ing. The people (he ſays) are diſpoſed 


E 


P. 46. 
© ſed his wonder, that the united endea- 
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5 

5 (40 
© to take every method of evaſion: The 5 
nature of the country, too, affords ſo 
c many opportunities of concealment, 
© that the inhabitants muſt be ſuſpected 
to avail themſelves of them from time 
© to time. Can it be ſuppoſed poſſible to 
"nova: the Highlanders from diſtilling 
in Sheillings*, which are often 10 or 15 
miles diſtant from any habitation,”--This 
is taking great pains to prove the proprie- 
ty. and neceſſity of thoſe very parts of the 
late Act of Parliament, particularly ob- 
jected to. If the Highlands were like any 
other country, the Proprietors would have 
had no pretence for obtaining exemp- 

tions, nor Government any reaſon for 
requiring the aſſiſtance of the Heritors,—- 
Who can be expected to explore ſuch 
f waſtes, 7 go in queſt of theſe ſheillings, 
but the Proprietors, or their Factors? and 
of whom are the Sons of the deſart to 
ſtand in awe, but of their Lords and Ma- 
ſters? Could EY for once ts convinced, 
13 "that 


O Hutts wake for the people who 5 ty the caitle © 


| in . ; 


- 
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| the Perthſhire Reſolutions, the {gy 
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that their, Tanda were determined e- 
nemies to Private Spirit-making, it be- 


hoved that buſineſs entirely to ceaſe. 


It is now my turn te bring forward a 
fact, and I do it upon authority which 
excludes contradiction. I aſſert in gene- 
ral, then, and ſhall-deſcend to particulars if 
required, That, upon the promulgation of 
the late Act, there was no famine, nor 
dread of famine, in the Highlands; and 


yet ſmuggling ceaſed at the voice of the 


Feritors, the poor tenants ſubmitted im- 
plicitly:— the Gentlemen, and their Fac- 
tors, ordered the Stills to be inſtantly de- 
livered up; and down they came, tumbl- 


ing from every hill, into the ROO an 


barns of the Superiors. 8 
Alſo, — That upon the a of | 
Stills 


were re- del wered, e ſent back 5 12 8 5 
hills again. 


In many places, che Noa of the a 
ſtill remains before the eyes of the inha- 


bitants; ry and I appeal to themſelves, if they -_ 


ute not ſince that time experienced, and 
„ if 
| 3 


* 


if they do not at this moment continue to 


191 * 


experience, a ak; hav of plenty in the arti- 


cle of food and corn, to which they have 
long been unaccuſtomed. Vet, the laſt 


crop in Scotland, was far from being a 
full, or a good one. 


Were the Gentlemen, even in their ſta- 


tion as Magiſtrates, diſpoſed, as they ſay 


57 


they are, to ſuppreſs ſmuggling, how eaſy 
might it be done ?—By an Act of the 
12th of Queen Anne, the Juſtices of Peace 

* of every county or town- corporate in 
England, are appointed to meet ſome 
convenient time before the Quarter Seſ- 
fions of the Peace, or oftner if need be; 
and, by their warrant, to command the 
conſtables of every pariſh, aſſiſted with 
ſufficient men of the ſame places, to 


make ga general privy ſearch through 
their ſeveral and reſpective limits, for 


the finding and apprehending of rogues, 


vagabonds, &c. &c. A Reſolution of 
of this kind, I apprehend, would quickly 
put an end to Stills; but I cry mercy of 
the — EN would be im- 

Oo 


poſing a mean degrading office upon them, 
contrary to the Free Conſtitution, and the 
deareſt right of that Great County... 
Yet, ſtrange to tell! Government has 
enjoined no duty to thoſe Gentlemen, but 
what they owe to themſelves, and to the 
people under their care. The attendance 
upon Small Stills, ſeldom, if ever, fails to 
beget idleneſs and debauchery of the worſt 
and moſt uncurable ſort. In the low coun- 
try, it was the laſt reſource of every lazy 
5 vagabond; . after ſucking the laſt drop from 
| their own Stills, they and their families 
are. turned out in miſery.— The Reſolu- 
tion maker acknqviledges this great truth *. 
And therefore it might be expected, that 


a a guinea per boll would not preponderate 


againſt the ruin of their mw 


Bo 3 for the three Pointe propoſed 
to be diſcuſſed I now go on to the re- 
5 maining . 

0 We are ſenũible, that the ſuppreſſion of illegal 
0 Diſtilleries, i is a moſt deſirable object, not only as they 


© are prejudicial to the Revenue, but alſo as they are ruin- 
us to thoſe concerned in them.'—Refſol. 7. . 


* }. . 
« | { 
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— 


: maining circumſtances. held up in dhe 
Defence. e : 


To prove the moderation of this" Perth- 


ſhire Reſolutions, i it is remarked, that they 


took no notice of many clauſes in the Law, 
which appeared to be exceptionable, viz. 
The taking away the Landlord's right of 


* hypothec, — the laying on the penalties | 


Sa 


in the ſame proportion as the miniſters 
* ftipend;—and the anxiety expreſſed to 
detain in perpetual impriſonment, thoſe 
unhappy wretches, whoſe- poverty ren- 
ders them unable to pay the fine in- 
flicted for E gle offence againſt! this | 
Haw. OP 
Wich Fee tothe fe, article, the 
Writer is totally miftaken.—The Act is in 


- 


92 


preciſe conformity with the common Law. 


he King, both in England, and in Scot- 
land, from the eſtabliſhment ofthe monar- 
chy downwards, was always preferable to 
the Landlord, whoſe hypothec, as it is term- 
ed, is, comparatively ſpeaking, a thing of 

yeſterday. Upon this point, Iam willing 


: to enter che liſts with this Writer when he 


ca ; 


364 Y 


| pleaſes ;—ar preſent, it would lead too far 


off. 


- fame proportion as the- miniſters ſtipend, 


would have been an errorina General Sta- 


| tute; but in the Highland Counties, 1am 
told, it is as good as any other rule, and I 


ſuppoſe was adopted as a mode of collection 
moſt familiar to the miniſters and elders, 


to whom one-half of the penalty is ap- 
propriated.—It is alſo my opinion, that 
the ſpecification of the penalty is too 


high, much higher than I Fs had 


been originally intended. 
But, penalties are no more than bug- 


bears, as the Laws of Exciſe confer a ge- 
neral power of mitigation; and every 


perſon knows, that this power is exerciſed 
in its utmoſt latitude, and giant penalties 
every day cut down to dwarfs. 


As to the impriſonment of the wretchex, 
it is uncandid to convert it into a re- 


proach. The words of the Act were evi- 
dently meant to make the General Law 


underſtood, and dreaded by the people. 


The laying on of the penalties in the 
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A debtor to the Revenue, WES this Act, I ok 


could not recover his liberty, either by a 


© Cefſio Bonorum, or Act of Grace, By this 


AR, his chance is a great deal better; the 


penalty once paid either by his maſters or 


the pariſh, the offender becomes debtor to 


the ſubjects, and conſequently his liberty 


depends on them. — The. Author of the. 


Diſtillery Letter, with the greateſt reaſon, 
put the queſtion, Why the Highland Gen- | 
tlemen had not ſuggeſted to Government, 

a plan of their own? for, it cannot be 


ſaid that a reaſonable one had been re- 


| jected. —He might have demanded, Why 


the-Perthſhire Reſolutioniſts, ſhould have 
declaimed with ſuch yirulence againſt the | 
Law as it ſtood, without ſubſtituting any- 
thing in its place? — The apology. now 
made, is, That, to frame a new law, 
* required various informations, of which 

* they were not poſſeſſed; and therefore, 

* they confined their Reſolutions to what | 

* they judged to be exceptionable in the 


© Statute complained of. -The Gentlemen 


of the — have been long in ſuit 5 
of 


%%% 8 
©: of what they call relig.. — Was it not in- 
excuſable, not to have ſuggeſted the me- 
thod of it? It behoved ſuch a plan to 
de relative to peculiarities in fituation, 
\.. which the Legiſlature could not poſſibly 
8 be poſſeſſed of. Ho could Parliament 
know, that they were dealing with men 
who meant to fate all, and give nothing? 
Was it behaving like good men, and good 
ſubjects, to inſnare, as it were, their Pa- 
trons into the procuring a law in their 
favours; and, tho' conſcious that nothing 
vas meant but kindneſs, to publiſh a ma- 
nifeſto, in terms more hoſtile and inflam- 
matory than the Iriſh Volunteers ?—Forti- 
ter in re, they might have been; but, ſuaviter 
in modo, was indiſpenſible upon their part. 
If the Perthſhire Reſolvers were not 
| \ prepared at their Meeting, with a proper 
_ "plan, the Public had a right to expect a 
proſpectus of it at leaſt in this defence, | 
_ eſpecially ſince the Meeting Declared it 
: to be a matter /o eaſy of conception *, — 
8 e Nothing, 
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KFBut we conceive, that there can be no difficulty 
© in framing a Law, which may give a reaſonable relief 
s | . 6 in 
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Nothing, Si of Saris is to be. * 
found in this paper. The only 1 improve- ENS 
ment of the Act of Parliament, there pro- 


poſed, is to ſtrike off all reſtraints and 


penalties; and then the Highlands, will e 
enjoy the manufacture and the trade of 


Whiſky; in à liberal and effectual: manner. 
— The hints that the Gentlemen have 
deen pleaſed to part with upon chis ſubject, 


by the pen of their Defender, certainly 
contain my and. therefate re d 


notice. 
The firſt circaraſtance i the ROY 


concerning which we are eren with 


pon following anecdote : --* Few, if any, 


1 © of the Diſtillers (in the Highlands) have 


entered barns; becauſe, their having 
© them, would ſubje the Officers of Ex- 


* ciſe, with whom they muſt keep on 
good terms, to additional trouble; and 
therefore they in general buy the malt 
* diſt], —8 che e it 
. „ ſeems, 


© in that reſpect, and may be efeCtual for 8 
© illicit practices, without infringing the "__ e 


| . : of juſtice and liberty. '—Reſol. Art. 7. 


j 
2 * 
3 
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Trems, have with © xa trade ok malt- 
maling, in order that the Officers of Exciſe 
might not have the trouble of levying the 
. dutics, Theſe laſt Gentlemen are upon 
no account to be diſobliged; the Diſtillers, 
|...” therefore, buy all their malt ready made. 
E diſtilling of Whiſky has given defiance | 
do every attempt to ſuppreſs it, is not the 
Ry making of malt equally eaſy ?—Surely the 
numerous concealments, the diſtance of 
the houſes, ſheillings, &c. favour the one 
buſineſs, juſt as much as the other. But 
it is needleſs to deny a fact well known 
co all the world, that the malt uſed in the 
5 Highlands, is manufactured without the 
leaſt offence to the Officers of Exciſe, who 
are never diſturbed, either by the Diſtiller, 
or Maltſter, upon that account. At what 
market do the Highlanders buy this malt? 
If it be from entered maltſters, in their own 
country then, certainly, the Records of 
Exciſe ſhould be able to give ſome inform 
ation about it. — Or is it meant to be de- 
clared, that all the malt in the Highlands 
is n in the Low Country, where the 


G EE duties 


— 


_ 


A 


duites are paid If chat be the fact, it ga "> 
at once, an abſolute negative upon the plan „ 
the Highland Diſtillery, and flatly contradicte 
every repreſentation which has hitherto been 
tranſmitted from that country, either to the 
preſent, or to former Miniflers. — The ſole 
pretence for obtaining an alteration of the 

General Law, has hitherto been, that the 
barley of the diſtant parts of the High- 

lands, cannot bear the expence of carriage to 
Entered Difiilleries, and back again in the 


the ſhape of Spirits :—and I believe I may __ 


venture to aſſert, that this plauſible con- 
ſideration went farther to the procuring 
of the late exemptions, than all the other 
arguments offered in their favour. But, 
if it be true that the Highlanders come 
down and purchaſe all the malt they uſe, 
in the Lowlands, what, in the name of 
common ſenſe, hinders them from buying 
ſpirits in place of malt? — The carriage of 
the one, would ſurely be a great deal leſs | 

_ expenſive than that of the other. 
There was indeed a time, when the 
Highlanders bought all their malt in the 


Low 


1 Ne County, 4 e. *whad they grew no 
barley of their own However odious and 


= eee to eee deems the 
FR E ciſe Laws to be, yet we mult all acknow- 


_ ledge, that this country owes the intro- 


5 duction of them to the very Patrons of 


our dear and invaluable rights. Let the 


famous Exciſe Act of the Famous Par- 
3 liament 1644, be conſulted ; it will thence 


4, appear, how far the Parliament of Scot- 
land conſidered i it as a duty, to make the 


Law bend to the wants and fituation of 
the Highlanders.--It i is now diſcovered by 


5 the Perthſhire Reſolution - makers, that 


there is an indiſpenſible obligation of 


this kind upon the Parliament of Great 
| Britain.— 
friends fay upon the ſubject.— Whereas 
aa a great quantity of malt is uſually tranſ- 
ported' to the far Highlands : It is or- 
dained, That the buyers and tranſpor- 
ters ſhall pay the Exciſe to the ſellers 
thereof, notwithſtanding they buy. the 
fame upon truſt, and take a aer of 
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© fere with the Great Diſtillers. But the ; beg | 


ſuperior quality of the Spirits will be 1 . 
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payment Py © Exciſe; 4 which being 
produced to the Collector or gn; 'Y = 
where they live, ſhall be freed of che Y 4 
Exciſe, otherwiſe [hall pay Exciſe, and = IE 
* forfeit the whole malt concealed? © p 7 | = 
Upon the article of Simple Dutier, 1* 5 8 2 
own, without meaning to be ironical, 
that the expreſſion of our Author is mo- 
deſt.— Beſides the uſe of Stills obtained |}. 
oy licence, he ſuggeſts, * That ſome little Fo, 
* indulgence ſhould be granted to the . 
Highlanders, to enable them to ſell 5 3 
their Spirits cheaper at home; but not 5 TT 
ſafficient to pay for the expence of car- & [3 
riage, if they ſhould attempt to inter- 


* 


Gentleman has entirely forgot, that the 


more than ſufficient for this purpoſe; . 


and that the carriage of them is acknows 
ledged to be a--bagatelle. Government, 
he continues, will be enabled to grant this 1 


e for two reaſons; firſt, © be- 
* cauſe the duty by licence will be col- 


8; lected without EXPENCE 3 and ſecondly, 


: becauſe 


* © becauſe more. 3 25 ua * uſed cha FW 
* the Great Diſtillers.'—T anſwer, That 
in the fir, he is altogether miſtaken; but 
1 \ this miſtake betrays his notions of the 
a ny = keg After paying the duty, it 
f $78 ſeems Exciſe-officers are to have no fur- 
1 ther concern ;—the Diſtillers are to be 
left to do juſt as they pleaſe, This can 
1 never be the caſe he Licenſed Diſtillers 
© | ©. muſt be ſurveyed as formerly an ac- 
"ol . count muſt be taken of the ſtock, and 
all Spirits allowed to go out by permit 
only otherwiſe, a man with a Thirty- 
I gallon Still, will eaſily find ways and 
"A % means to ſend out more Spirits, than a 
5 Lowlander could do from one of Four 
hundred. If the attendance of the Exciſe - 
6 muſt continue, the expence can- 
not be leſſened; and as to the difference 
of the malt, it is inſignificant, and at 
any rate ideal.— What is to prevent the 
Highlanders to diſtill from raw grain? 
The moment Spirit-making becomes a 
legal trade in their country, will they 
Not avail themſelves of the advantages 
1 


8 


— 


P. 37. 


P. 38. 


practiſed by their neighbours? — It is 


ſaid, indeed, That the compoſition, i 
found too low, muſt be raiſed, . 

©. matters ſhall be brought to a balance.” 
| —Let this paper ſuffice to give all con- 


cerned warning, to be preciſe upon the Y 
quantum of this compoſition, when they 
come before the proper Tribunal. No 


Low-Country Diſtiller will heſitate to of- 
fer me a hundred guineas for a Thirty- 


gallon Still; and every perſon licenced 


for that ſum, or under it, cannot fail to 
underſell and ruin every Diſtiller who 
pays the common duties, if he be al- 


lowed to interfere with him. ä | 

The next paragraph ſuppoſes, that the 
Author had pointed out ſomething which 
he certainly did not do. Neither is this 


-* the only means which the Law has pro- 0 


vided for preventing inconveniences of 
this ſort? — The preceding paſlages 
entirely relate to the reaſonableneſs of 
granting indulgences and exemptions.— 


Do theſe ſand 1 in the front of the Gen- 


dleman 5 


knew and conſidered the full effect of 
the limitation of the number of Stills; 


convinced, that a limitati 


1 | rleman's s means bor preventing inconve- > 
niences to the Revenue? If they do not, 
he has yet to invent, and to ſtate them? 
lle proceeds to do ſo— For it is in 
1 $ the power of the Commiſſioners of Ex- 
e ciſe, to limit the number of Small Stills, 


* in ſuch a manner as may prevent the 
« poſſibility of interfering in any degree 
© with the Great Diſtilleries.” —The late 
Act bears teſtimony, that Government 


and it äppears that they were perfectly 
, by elf, was 
the prevention 


altogether inadequate 


of the abuſes which were to be expected 
from the nature of the exemptions de- 


manded. The language our Author uſes 


upon this head, is vague and inconſiſtent: 
It is ſufficient to convince any perſon, 
either that he is not poſſeſſed of cor- 
rect ideas upon the ſubject, or that his 
real opinion is the reverſe of what he 
protege to hold out.—* To prevent the | 

1 of their e with the 
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rb is ver well 5 
* but what follows — in any confi derable 


© degree, —— What is it that is here 


| underſtood by a conſiderable degree i — 
. Why ſhould the man who ſubmits to N 


common Laws of his Country, be e 
in any degree ? ? Injured he muſt be, by. 


the Smuggler, who diſregards all nds vr 


but it is ſuperlatively unjuſt to increaſe 


the evil, by a Licence under the Law _ . 
itſelf. This the Legiſlature felt in all its 


force; and it was to protect the Traders 


by whom the Revenue of Great Britain 
is paid, that the reſtrictions ſo. much i 


cried againſt were deviſed. 4 
In the very next line, the Writer leaves: 


out the doubt, and ſpeaks poſitively 


© When the Officers of the Crown (be 


| Tov} « had m their hands ſuch effectual 


* means for remedying any evils that 


might ariſe from Small Stills, the other 


© reſtraints and proviſions of the Act were 


quite unneceſſary. The limitation in 


number, it ſeems, is all- ſufficient. —Im- 


mediately aer, we are told, That theſe 
* proviſions | 


3 Eh. ; 
5 ; 
2 
* 2 
* 7 * 


1 ibo a Fos duch a nature as P. 3 

| © + might eaſily be evaded.'— Granted — : 

* 25 1 this is the very reaſon why it be- > i 
came neceſſary to guard againſt the erar-. 
* fon. by extraordinary penalties, the only : | 

2 Þ & ing left the Legiſlarure ro do. — But 

| - 8 ta theſe concordant reaſons, a reaſon of 


* 
* 


9 State is adde: It is always bad policy 
5 to enact Laws which cannot be carried 
„into full execution, and only expoſes r. 338. 
| 70 the ſubject to be harraſſed by yexatious | 1 
M. * profecutions,” — Government is much 
obliged to our Author for this ſage ob- 
ſervation, drawn from the very /pirit of 
. the Laws. If that be a good reaſon for 
. oppoſition- to Acts of Parliament, it be- 
| - hoved the whole ſyſtem of the Revenue 1 
| Laws to be repealed. Daily erpermmen >. 
proves, that few or none of them are ca- a 
pable of being carried into full execution; 
| — but the ſame experience alſo proves, 
that none of the fubjects are harraſſed by 
proſeeutions, but thoſe who make it their 
£ buß neſs to prevent the execution; and 
5 Lg no doubt that ſuch people look 
* ee 85 It . : upon 


# 
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upon all profcomtions. of thay ſort to by 
dexatious. Our Author would have ir 


believed, that the perchſhie Reſolution 555 18 
No. 6th, was kindly intended to correct . 
the bad policy of Government, in attempt- A 


ing to make uſe of ineffetual means.— 


But, how does this agree with the ſentence 1 


immediately following ?—* To theſe re- 
© ſtrictions the Gentlemen of Perthſhire 
© objected, in their 6th Reſolution ;— 

© judging, that, if Pridtly enforced, they ü 

© would render the juſtice granted by the 
Act entirely nugatory. Here, the true 
reaſon blunders out, diametrically oppoſite 


to every word before advanced. Here we 


have an acknowledgement, that the pro- 


hibitions of the late Act are capable of © 


being executed, or ſtrictly enforced ; and 


that, of conſequence, they. would de 


tended with the preciſe effect for which 


they were deviſed. By theſe reſtriftions, | 
(ſays the Writer), the Act is rendered 
nugatory. If, by nugatory, he means that 

the Highland diſtricts are only to be al- 
Jowed: to convert the growth of their owns 


1 lande 
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8 ats 500 the aſe of a own 
people, in Small Stills, and at low duties, 
| he is perfectly right. — Parliament evi- 
ns dently intends, that che exemption ſhould | 
not extend a ſingle iota farther. The idea, 
I preſume, was never received. or admit- 
ted, of allowing the growth of any other £6 | 
lands in Great Britain, to be made into , 
— in the Highlands, or to allow _ 5 
them to manufacture for any others but 
_ themſelves. — In ſhort, a trade in Spirits 
| * . was certainly not intended to be permit- 
| ted; and, I dare ſay, never will be granted 
under any conditions, but ſuch as are 


common to the whole nee of Great : 1 
e 


2 


eng 5 Jahoured thro 40 Perth- 

+ thinn Defence, I cannot pay the Writer the 
ſame compliment he has paid to the Au- 
thor of the Letter upon the Diſtillery, that 
none of his arguments were difficult to con- 
ute. —The Gentleman's arguments have 
occaſioned conſiderable difficulty ; but it 

ay entirely i in their number, not in their 

| | H * aa 


Etidity,—in 3 patpleniny 48ͥ contra - 


2 
diction, not in their arrangement and 


perſpicuity.— He has wiſely fold his per- " 
formance, like Highland Barley, by mea- 


ſure, not by weight; and, as uſual, taken 


a double price &. — I have now only to 


Ce 


add a few general obſervations. Re 


Sent», 1 
1 
NT” 


The Perthſhire Reſolutians have only 85 a 


ſerved to give complete demonſtration, 
that the late Act went to the root of the 


evil againſt which it was pointed, and is 


the ſole ſcheme by which illicit een 
can be effectually ſuppreſſed. 

The whole arguments in hs *, "FROG 
however, diſcordant in other reſ] pects, con- 
cur in the eſtabliſhment of this poſition. 
It is there avowed, That the people of 


the Highlands, are diſpoſed to * take every 


method in their power to evade the Re- 
venue:—that. the nature of the country 
*. affords many opportunities of conceal- 
* ment;'—and that the inhabitants muſt 
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* The Diailery Latter fold for 64. —The piles 


fixed upon the Defence, was 1s. 


a» Epe den üs daady to avail themſelves 
. of them ay, the queſtion i is put, Can 


it be ſuppoſed poſſible to prevent the 


5 "FE * Hi ghlanders from diſtilling i in /heillings, 
__ 5 10 or 15 miles diſtant from any habita- 


tion ?—All this is to excuſe the Land- 
belle from taking any concern in the 
bulſineſt et, in the ſequel, Government, 
las before noticed) is told, that the licenſ- 
ing and limitation of Stills, are completely 


ſufficient to do the whole buſineſs What 
then are the Gentlemen afraid of ?—If the 


evil ſhall be thus effectually removed, the 
country will have no conſequences to an- 
an for OY then do all FRE bee 


this meaſure, gs the violence of their op- 5 


poſition againſt being made liable for the 


conſequences ?—Aye—but colluſion we 


7 ſhall be ruined by colluſion : For, (ſays 


the Writer), let us ſuppoſe that two men 


of deſperate fortunes, one of whom has 
prepared to leave the country, had a 


1 mind to get L. 50 from the Heritor of a 


6 Ts parith, -In order to accom- 
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* pliſh this, 3 is more "Ea thay 


* for him who 1s about to depart, to ſet 


up a Still in the pariſh,” of. which the 24 
x other may men, give informa- Bs w 
© tion.” f 8 2 


If there be ow of Fg men in "hs 
Highlands, ſure I am they are no-where 
elſe to be caughr.—One of them muſt 
advance money, to make, ſet up, and 
work a Still, and then baniſh himſelf 


to a foreign country, in hopes that his 


brother raſcal is to remit him L. 25. 
The other is to ſtay at home, and 
commence a ſuit, undergo the extreme 


fatigue of recovering fifty pounds from 


a Highland parith, and then part with 
one-half of it to- a fugitive idiot, who 


never durſt return, or aſk a ſixpence. —lIt 


behoved the departing miſcreant, to have 
nine parts of the fool, for one of the rogue, 
in his compoſition ; and the other, as many 
_ of the honeſt man, rg one of the villain, 

—Such beings: are not to be found, even 


upon poetic ground. And yet, thadows, „ 


as they are, they have ſtruck mare terror 
; 80 


4 2 


— 
2 

# 
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* 80 the ſouls of the n men of Perth, than the - 
F bodies of a hundred Exciſe-men, led on 

by Acts of Parliament * Nay, at LAST, 
they are to ſhare the Spoils,—to drive out 


* . the Lairds. ,—polleſs the Lands,—and to 


ö become juſtices of 1 15 and Commiſ- | | 
; fioners of Supply +. | | 
No Law (fays our 1 ever gave 5 
= the ſame temptation to collufive proſecu- 
is : : © tion, '—Indeed, Il ſhould be apt to ima- 


=  gine, that a colluſive robbery on the high= 
way, may be managed againſt a populous 
county of England, with facility and ſuc- 
| ceſs, compared to the round-about clumſy 
and tedious device of Still- making, even 
0 ſuppoſing the exiſtence and agreement of 
people to execute it Experience has, how- 
ever, demonſtrated, that villainous con- 
federacies are almoſt always defeated' by 
the circumſtances attending them. 
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13 . + The; conſequences which muſt inevitably follow, 
« from ſubjecting our whole fortunes to the malice of the, 
8 meaneſt informer, who would not fail to act in concert 
with the offender, and fhare our ſpoils. with chem, art 
| and ruinous,—Reſol. 5. 
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more affectedly ridiculous, is the trumpet- 
ing, the Publie have been ſtunned with, 
about dear and invaluable rights. The 


poſtulata of the Ad, are evidently of we | = 


Of . fri nature, and, f if collitie;” © 5 bo 


nature of a civil contract, entirely taken 5 = 


out of general rules. To drink Whiſky 
cheaper and better than their neighbours, 
is not among the liſt of the conſtitutional 
ririleges of the Highlands: On che con- 


trary, it is the undoubted right of all the 


reſt of the kingdom, to inſiſt, that they 
are to be ſubjected to no duties, and no 
reſtraints, of which their neighbours are 


free. This they will not part with, but for 5 


a return in kind; ſo that the matter reſolves 


into a barter of rights, Were the exam- 


ple of the Perthſhire Meeting to be fol- 
lowed by all, or by any particular body 
of his Majeſty's ſubjects, they might de- 


» 


claim upon the principle of equal tax- 
ation, and declare that no conſideration 


ſhould prevail with them, to ſuffer che * 
leaſt infringement of that fundamental Me 
n the alien. The late, K 
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"give 7 ; undeniable proof, that no Briton, 
either of the South or North, envied the 


* 


133 ee an exemption in the article 


of Spirits, for their own internal con- 
| ſumption. All they aſked, was to have ab- 


LY ſolute ſecurity, that ſuch dangerous pri- 


vileges were to be properly confined, 


A and that they ſhould not be converted 


into an illicit traffick.—For this, no ſecu- 
rity could, or, I dare ſay, ever will be, ac- 


5 cepted, but that of the Landholders ; - and 


no other proviſoes, but thoſe contained in 
the preſent Act, will be found effectual 
to keep the exemptions granted, within 
their dve limits, i. e. to ſecure the Reve- 
nue and the Fair Trader on the one hand, 
and the Landed Intereſt of the Highlands 
on the other, from being hurt by their 
engagement. —If this be not agreed to 
let the Act be ſimply repealed, and let 
Government do the beſt they can to keep 
down the old evil. The whole dealers in 
Spirits who pay the Revenue of Great 


Britain, are to appear, and no doubt will 
be fully heard upon the preſent occaſion. 
| TO My They 
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They have faid, and they repeat * if 
they ſuffer by ſmuggling againſt Law, it 
is a misfortune ſufficient. The injured . 


are at leaſt entitled to at that the Law 


ſhall nor take part with their-opponents ; 
and, by partial exemptions; ultiply the 
opportunities of fraud.—If the Revenue 
be at «this moment ſuffering upwards of 
L. 20, ooo per annum, from an exemption 
poſſeſſed by a ſingle and inconſiderable 
Eſtate in the County of Inverneſs, the 
Fair Traders are ſuffering in proportion; 
and they are ſufficiently appriſed of what 
muſt happen, when the greateſt part of 


17 Counties ſhall be erected into a Fairn- 
 tofh, by Act of Parliament. 
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I. am now n at the eaictation or 


the Perthſhire Defence; and I feel an in- 
- clination once more to pay my compli- 
ments to the Author in perſon. 


The tone of your piece, Sir, grows 


louder as you approach the end. -In place 
of the timidity and doubts of ſucceſs wit 
which you. ſet out, like a raw ſoldier in 
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your Readers; but, * confident of the 1 


. 


of "1 67 7 : 
4 battle, you have gathered mech al. 


courage, by the frequency of firing * j 
longer afraid of fn the mind of v. 4. 


ſtrength of your argument, and ſenſible 
that it needed no adventitious ſapports, 
you wiſhed it to Hans * its own 
a 2 


An argument with 1 — is a great cu- 
rioſity !— but I am afraid it was, not wiſely 


N * 


done, to refuſe the additional pair red 


vailed on to continue the correſponnk] 


. Four antigoniſt, it is cunning to tell him, Ton 


WO 


Jou don't chooſe to continue the correſpondence. 


Sport, you know, is almoſt equally de- 
7 great ſcarcity of game, 


| they £1 Wt 


by your friends. 15 
* You ſhall not eaſily. 63 fay) ks * 5 


dence.-After miſſing the blow aimed at 
Your concluding paragraph, my dear 

Freeholder, is too rich for criticiſm. 

ſtroyed by too great n as by too : 


"FM not enough that ideas be ſtuffel 


ds of certain people. —There, 
ain like furniture at an auction; 3 
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| 3 7 A bad Painter t threw. down his pencil, WE, 
* e ſet up Phyſician.— The reaſon of th 
I W- - - metamorphoſis bein g aſked by his Friends, CF 


3 + It was'time (fays. he) for me to chooſe ; 


5 A ; profeſſion, where all my faults were 
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